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certainly owe you an answer, but I would never have 
thought that you would reason in that way. My situation 
is so changed, that the details of my life and mind could 
have little mterest for you. 

You, on the other hand, are still acting your old part 
on the stage which used to be common to us both. How 
pleasant, how useful, to me would it be to be reminded of 
it. Still, I can imagine how things stand with you. 
Pray salute your love and your friends from me, and drag 
on through the world as best you can. 

GOETHE. 


You have still my opera Il mondo alla riversa: give it 
to the Herrn Actuarius. He will forward it to me. 


55.—To HERDER. 


[Wetzlar,* beginning of July, 1772.) 

STILL always on the billows in my little boat; and 
when the stars hide themselves, I float along in the hand of 
Fate, and courage and hope, fear and peace, alternate within 
my breast. Since I learned the force of the words orjOos 
and mpamides, a new world has arisen within me. Poor 
Man, to whom the head is everything! I am at present 
dwelling in Pindar; and if the splendour of the palace 
could give happiness, I ought to have it. As, one after the 
other, he hurls his arrows towards their cloudy goal, I 
confess I stand there and gape: and yet meanwhile I feel 
what Horace knew how to express, what Quintilian praises, 
and all that there is of doing in me revives, for I feel 
nobility and know what purpose is. Eidws dud, Wedyvds 
dvnp, pupiav aperav aredet vow yeverat, oŭmor atpexéi xaréBa 
moot, pabovres, &c.t These words have pierced my soul like 
swords. You know now how things are looking with 
me, and what your letter has been to me in this Philoktetio 
condition. 
Since I last heard from you, the Greeks have become 
my only study. At first I confined myself to Homer, and 
then, through Xenophon and Plato, I sought out Sokrates 


* Goethe went to Wetzlar in the spring of this year to study the 
procedure of the Imperial Chamber of Justice there located. 
t Pindar, Nem. Od. iii. 
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Then, at last, my eyes were opened to my own worthless- 
ness. I fell in with Theokritus and Anakreon ; something, 
at last, drew me towards Pindar, and there I still remain. 
Otherwise I have done nothing at all, and in everything else 
I am still horribly confused, and the good spirit has at last 
revealed to me the cause of this wood-peckerish condition. 
It came across me at Pindar’s words, êmıxpareiv Òúvacĝar. 
When you stand boldly in the chariot, while four fresh 
horses, wild beyond measure, rear against your reins, you 
guide their strength, you pull up the impetuous and lash 
down the rearing one; you gallop on, you guide, you 
turn, and whip, and stop, and again speed along, until all 
sixteen feet in simultaneous tread attain the goal—that is 
mastery, érixpareiy, artistic skill! But if I have been 
walking about everywhere, I have only peeped in every- 
where : * I have nowhere grasped anything. To grasp, to 
seize, is the essence of all mastery. You have vindicated 
this in the case of sculpture, and I find that every artist is 
nothing as long as his hands do not work plastically. 
“ Everything is so much a look with you,” you used often to 
say tome. Now I understand it; shut the eyes, and work 
in the dark. It must either succeed or break down. Look, 
what sort of a musician is he who keeps looking at his 
instrument? Xetpes dartro, trop dAxipov, that is all; and yet 
that all must be one, and not pupiavy dperay aredet vow 
yevey. I would fain pray, lixe Moses in the Koran: 
“Make me room, O Lord, in my narrow breast!” 

No day passes without my communing with you, and I 
often think, “ If one could but live with him!” It will 
come, it will come! The youth in his coat of mail wanted 
to follow too soon, and you ride too fast. Enough, I shall 
not be idle in following my path and performing my own 
task. Should we meet again, then there are wider paths. 

For the last fortnight I have been reading your “ frag- 
ments” for the first time; I need not tell you what they are 
tome. That I grasped you best when you speak of the 
Greeks, delighted me; yet nothing has descended upon me 
more like a divine revelation, nothing has animated my 
heart and soul through and through with warmer, holiez 


* I can write, but not cut pens, so I cannot get a good hand; I 
can play the violoncello, but not tune it, ete, 
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presence, than that, how thought and feeling form the ex- 
pression. How thoroughly I enjoyed this! _ 

Pray let us try whether we cannot meet more frequently. 
You may feel how you would embrace him who could be 
to you what you are to me. Let us not, like weaklings, be 
deterred from this by the apprehension that we must of 
necessity often clash with one another; and, should our 

assions come into a collision, can we not endure a blow? 

tis more my matter than yours. Enough: if you have 
aught against me, say so outright, seriously, angrily, 
snarlingly, just as it happens. Thus will I too tell you 
that I last felt indignant about your answer on the 
‘ Felsweihe,’ and that I taxed you with being an intolerant 
parson. The “ Goetz-priests” * and “ with a profane hand 
forcing out the name,” were not right. If I were wrong 
in striking up a dirge before your maiden, why should 
you therefore charge with fire and sword into the midst of 
it? I know, indeed, that this is your style: you will not 
let it alone. Be it so. Only, in the case of extreme 
Walter Shandyish distress, do not make such long pauses. 
As concerns the point, no interference shall in future be 
made with your right to make the hours melancholy for 
your maiden, and thus would I have this too off my mind. 

I tell you nothing about our communion of saints. I 
am vedduros, and, as a matter of fact, have up to this time 
only gone with others; with Merck I am firmly allied, but 
it is more from a common need than a common aim. 

Just one word about ‘Berlichingen.’ Your letter was 
a letter of comfort; I rated it far lower even than you. 
The proposition “ that Shakespeare has quite spoilt you,” I 
recognized at once in its full force. Enough about it; it 
must be smelted, purified from all slang, mixed with new 
and nobler materials and recast ; then it shall appear before 
you again. It is all only a piece of thinking; that vexes 
me enough. ‘Emilia Galotti’ is also only thought-out, 
and neither accident nor caprice ever play the least part in 
it. With half a brain, one can find out the wherefore of 
every scene—of every word, I might say. Therefore I am 
not partial to that piece, masterpiece as it otherwise is; and 
just as little to my own. i 

If it were not that in the depths of my soul there was still 


* See below, p. 139, note. * 
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so much that foretold—often only flitting within it—that I 
might hope, “if beauty and greatness interweave them- 
selves more in thy feeling, thou wilt do what is good and 
beautiful, speaking and writing without knowing why 
thou doest it.” l À. 

Farewell. I have just received No. 54 of the Frankfort 
Journal. 


56.—To KESTNER.* 


[Wetzlar, 8 August, 1772.] 

To-morrow, about 5, I expect you ; and to-day—you 
could guess it, so well must you know me already— to-day 
I have been at Atspach. And to-morrow we go there 
together; then I hope to find friendlier faces. In the 
meantime I have been there, and I have to tell you that 
Lotte enjoyed herself intensely this evening in the moonlit 
valley, and wished to bid you good-night. I wanted to 
say this to you myself, and have been at your house; but 
there was no light in your room, so I would not make a 
noise. Early to-morrow we drink coffee under the tree in 
Garbenheim, where I supped in the moonlight to-night. 
Alone—yet not alone. Sleep well. May it be fine to- 
morrow. 


57.—To KESTNER. 
[6 September, 1772.) 
YESTERDAY I grumbled the whole afternoon because 
Lotte had not gone to Atspach, and early to-day I continued 
doing so. The morning is so splendid, and my soul so 
peaceful, that I cannot remain in the town: I shall go to 
Garbenheim. Lotte said yesterday, she should walk rather 
farther to-day than usual—not that I expect you out there, 


* Johann Christian Kestner, who was at this time twenty-six years 
old, was secretary of legation to the Hanoverian embassy at Wetzlar, 
whither Goethe had now gone to gain experience in the Imperial 
Chamber of Justice, of which Wetzlar was the seat, and at which a 
“ Visitation ” was now being held. Kestner was betrothed informally 
to Charlotte Buff, to whom Goethe also became attached. The main 
details of this story are familiar through the romance of Werther, 
the tragic sequel of which is, however, founded upon another episode 
altogether disconnected with Goethe’s own history, as will be seen 
from later letters. See Autobiog., bk. xii 


